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an account of Mr. Yonge's work there. It gives full accounts, as 
complete and accurate as can now be made, of the old capital, with 
its public and private buildings, and their respective histories. To 
this has been added in the present edition a concise, but carefully 
prepared, history of Jamestown, or rather of Virginia, during the 
seventeenth century. The author does not depend on second-hand 
authorities, but goes straight to the original sources where they exist. 

The work is divided into chapters which, after an introduction 
stating what was in print about Jamestown, treat of the "Description 
of the Island," "Abrasion of the Island," "Landing of the First 
Settlers," "Location of the First Fort and Town," "Location of the 
Block Houses," "Description of the Town," "Population of the Town 
and Colony," "Sufferings of the Early Colonists," "The New Towne," 
"West End of the Town," "Church Buildings and Original Graveyard," 
"The Colonial Legislature," "James City State Houses," "The Turf 
and Brick Forts," "Historical Summary of the Jamestown Period," 
"The English and Virginians of the Seventeenth Century," an appen- 
dix, showing methods of investigation pursued, and a note on the 
"Ambler MSS," which are certain old Jamestown deeds and plats 
purchased from a private individual by the Library of Congress after 
Mr. Yonge's book had been written, and which confirm his conclu- 
sions in a remarkable way. 

There are a carefully prepared map showing the old town between 
1607-1698, photographs of old foundations, the tower, etc., a plan of 
the State House (discovered and identified by Mr. Yonge) and sev- 
eral portraits from old engravings of persons prominently connected 
with the settlement of Virginia. The book is handsomely printed 
and bound, and is, most appropriately dedicated to Mrs. Joseph 
Bryan, the President of the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. The Association, it may be added, has placed 
close to the State House foundations a tablet expressing its gratitude 
to Mr. Yonge, as the designer of the sea-wall, the discoverer of the 
old State House and the author of the book now treated of. 

The author's address is 104 E. Franklin street, Richmond, Va. 

Handbook of American Indian : North of Mexico. Edited by 
Frederick Webb Hodge. In two parts. Part I. Smithsonian In- 
stitution Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30. Washing- 
ton. Government Printing Office, 1907, pp. ix, 978, with map and 
many illustrations. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has now published the first 
volume of this most valuable work, which many members of its staff 
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together with other scholars have had in preparation for a number 
of years. It has been eagerly looked forward to by all who are 
interested in the Indians and their history. 

It can be best described as an Indian encyclopcedia, prepared by 
specialists, but not for specialists alone. It includes the history of the 
various tribes, biographies of noted individuals, accounts of religion, 
manners and customs, of weapons and implements, and, indeed, of 
every phase of the life of the red man. 

The preface gives such an admirable idea of the contents and 
purpose of the book that'it should be quoted: 

"The scope of the Handbook is as comprehensive as its function 
necessitates. It treats of all the tribes north of Mexico, including 
the Eskimos, and those tribes south of the boundary, more or less 
affiliated with those of the United States. It has been the aim to 
give a brief description of each linguistic stock, confederacy, tribe, 
sub-tribe or tribal division, and settlement known to history, or even 
to tradition, as well as the origin and derivation of every name treated, 
whenever such is known, and to record under each, every form of 
the name and every other appellation that could be learned. The 
synonyms, in alphabetic order, are assembled as cross references in 
Part II." 

This monumental work is indispensable to all students of American 
history. 

The editor disclaims completeness for the Handbook, and hopes 
that errors may be corrected and omissions supplied. 

It is with diffidence that a lay reader attempts to make suggestions 
for the consideration of experts such as have been engaged on this 
work, but there are a few things in regard to Virginia which may be 
noticed. Accoqueck (p. 8) was probably Accokeek, in Stafford county, 
afterwards the site of a well-known furnace. Acquack (p. 12) was 
probably on Acquia creek, in Stafford, and not in Richmond county, as 
stated. The name Acquia does not appear in the Handbook. Another 
reference to Alleghaney Indians (p. 45) might have been to Virginia 
Council Journal, Oct. 26, 1738, printed in this Magazine, XIV, 118. 
Bermuda Hundred is in Chesterfield county, not Prince George, as 
stated under Appomattox (p. 70). Checopessow (p. 240) may have 
been distorted into King Copsico, an estate in King George county, 
across the river from Caroline. Under Chiskiack (p. 286) it is not 
mentioned that the tribe when driven from the south side of the York 
took refuge in the present Gloucester, where they gave the name to 
Cheesecake. Strachey's account of how Powhatan killed or captured 
practically all of the Kechoughtans in 1608, ending their existence as 
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a tribe, might have been referred to in the notice given on page 670. 
It is stated on page 831, under "Medals," that the earliest medals 
presented to the Indians by the English colonists are known as the 
"'Pamunkey series." That known as the Indian Crown" owned by 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and de- 
posited with this Society, and the medal of the "King of Potomeck," 
belonging to this Society, are examples. The last example is, however, 
unlike anything described in the Handbook. It is oval, 2 1-8 by 2 7-16 
inches, and has on the obverse a stalk of corn with ears, and the 
legend "Ye King of," and on the reverse a tobacco plant, and legend 
"Patomeck." It has an opening at the top for suspension. 

Half Hours in Southern History. By John Leslie Hall, Ph. D., 
Professor of English and of General History in the College of 
William and Mary. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. Atlanta, 
Richmond, Dallas, [1907] pp., 320, with 16 portraits, and index. 

This is a volume, which, from its character and variety of contents, 
is difficult to properly describe or review. It is not strictly history, 
nor is it a series of short essays on political and historical topics, but 
contains features of both. The author, while evidently earnestly 
intending to do justice to all sections, is frankly southern in his 
point of view, and his book is, to a large extent, a discussion of the 
relations of North and South. It is written primarily for the younger 
generation, but treats of many themes of importance to people of all 
ages. The style is easy and conversational, and the work might well 
be called "Short Talks on Southern History, Institutions and Politics." 

There are ten chapters, with numerous sub-divisions. The first takes 
up "The South in Olden Days," and gives brief pictures of the Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary periods, and of what the South did in secur- 
ing the independence of the country, in the formation of the Consti- 
tution, and in maintaining and expanding the Union. Chapter II 
describes the people of the South, and defends them against various 
slanders, and treats at some length of slavery. Chapter III is entitled 
"The Hundred Years Wrangle," and discusses the differences between 
the sections with their varying views in regard to the Constitution. 
Of course, slavery also appears under this chapter head. The later 
chapters cover the War of i86i-'6s, in its various phases, on the 
battlefield and in the home, and are followed by "The South Since 
the War." Professor Hall has packed his volume with a great mass 
of most interesting and suggestive matter, combining, indeed, the sub- 
jects of many hundred volumes into one. In spite of this condensa- 



